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ABSTRACT 



The simplicity and "common -sense" quality of 
school -to-work ' s (STW) basic concepts are the greatest threats to the full 
implementation of STW. Implementation requires a fundamental restructuring o 
secondary education and far greater involvement of employers in the 
preparation of young people for work. A synthesis of findings from eight 
documents that examined empirical evidence on the conduct and outcomes of 
efforts to facilitate STW transition identified the following characteristic 
of successful STW initiatives : (1) a comprehensive, strategic vision that 

set3 forth the linkages expected at each level of the system and encourages 
partners to realize the vision in their particular circumstances; (2) specia 
efforts to involve employers in their partnerships; {3) commitment and 
support at all levels and from all partners; (4) adequate financial support 
from a variety of sources; (5) students who have a strong foundation of 
career information and an awareness of their own interests, goals, and 
abilities that result from a planned sequence of learning experiences; and 
(6) integration of academic learning and occupational learning. Major effort 
will be needed in these areas; recruiting enough employers who are willing t 
provide opportunities for work- based learning; providing teachers the time, 
resources, and support required to connect school-based and work-based 
learning; informing parents about the objectives of STW and countering 
erroneous perceptions and assumptions,- and fostering the vocational maturity 
of high school students. Contains 34 references. (SK) 
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Foreword 



The Educational Resources Information Center Clearinghouse on 
Adult, Career, and Vocational Education (ER1C/ACVE) is I of 16 
clearinghouses in a national information system that is funded by 
the Office of Educational Research and Improvement (OERI), U.S. 
Department of Education. This paper was developed to fulfill one 
of the functions of the clearinghouse — interpreting the literature in 
the ERIC database. This paper should be of interest to teachers, 
administrators, and counselors involved in implementing school- 
to-work programs. 

Until his retirement, Morgan V. Lewis was Research Scientist 
at the Center on Education and Training for Employment (CETE), 
where he conducted projects related to planning, evaluation, and 
policy analysis. Among his research projects were evaluations of 
the national standards established by the National Institute for 
Automotive Service Excellence; the performance of schools and 
colleges accredited by the Accrediting Commission of Career 
Schools and Colleges of Technology; and the cost-effectiveness of 
school-supervised work experience programs. He continues to 
serve CETE as Team Leader for technical assistance in a World 
Bank trairii.g project in Kyrgyzstan. 
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the manuscript prior to publication: Kenneth Gray, Professor of 
Education, Pennsylvania State University*; Richard Katis, Vice 
President, Policy and Research, Jobs for the Future; Deborah 
Bingham-Catri, Director, Vocational Instructional Materials 
Laboratory, and Sandra Pritz, Research Specialist, Center on 
Education and Training for Employment. Susan Intel coordinated 
publication development, Sandra Kerka edited the manuscript, and 
Janet Ray served as word processor operator. 
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Executive Director 
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Executive 

Summary 



The enactment of the School-to-Work Opportunities Act 
(STWOA) has led to the creation of local partnerships that have 
involved a wide range of stakeholders in efforts to improve student 
learning and preparation for employment by connecting school- 
based with work-based learning. Although these initiatives have 
received wide attention and support, they iace a major paradox: 

The simplicity and “common-sense" quality of School - 
to-Work’s (STVCO haste concepts are the greatest threats 
to the full implementation of these concepts. 

Those who do nor have an appreciation of the implications of 
these concepts often assume that STW should be easy to 
implement- The reality is that implementation will require a 
fundamental restructuring of secondary education and far greater 
involvement of employers in the preparation of young people for 
work than has ever previously been achieved. 

This paper was prepared to assist those who are attempting to 
make these fundamental changes. The paper synthesizes the 
findings from eight documents that examined empirical evidence 
on the conduct and outcomes of efforts to facilitate the transition 
from school to work. This synthesis identified the following six 
characteristics of successful STW initiatives: 

1. Successful initiatives are guided by a comprehensive, strategic 
vision that sets forth the linkages expected at each level of the 
system and encourages partners to realize the vision in their 
particular circumstances. 

2. Su ccessful initiatives have made special efforts to involve 
employers in their partnerships. 

3. Commitment and support at all levels and from all partners ire 
essential for STW initiatives- It is I elpful to have individuals or 
groups who act as advocates for STW. 
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4. Successful initiatives have adequate financial support, which 
often means a variety of different sources have been developed. 

5. Students have a strong foundation of career information and 
an awareness of their own interests, goals, and abilities that 
result from a planned sequence of learning experiences 
throughout their school years. 

6. Academic learning is integrated with and supportive of 
occupational learning. 

It the STWOA is to be implemented fully, major efforts will be 

needed in these areas: 



• Recruiting enough employers who are willing to provide 
opportunities for work -based learning 

• Providing teachers the time, resources, and support 
(especially the assistance of employers) required to connect 
school- based and work-based learning 

• Informing parents about the objectives of STW and 
countering erroneous perceptions and assumptions. 

• Fostering the vocational maturity of high school students 

If ST\V systems are provided adequate resources and time to 
develop, they can make a major contribution to improving the 
education of young people and the productivity of the U.S. work 
force. 

Information on STW may be found in the ERIC database using the 
following descriptors: Career Education, * Education Work Rela- 
tionship, Educational Change, High Schools, * Partnerships in Edu- 
cation, Postsecondary Education, * Program Effectiveness, ^School 
Business Relationship. Vocational Educacion, Work Experience 
Programs. Asterisks indicate descriptors that are particularly 
relevant. 
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Introduction 



Rarely has an. educational initiative generated the attention and 
support that followed the passage of the School- to- Work Oppor- 
tunities Act (PL 103-239) in May 1994- The act authorized federal 
grants to states that submitted detailed plans to develop better 
systems for assisting young people in making the transition from 
education to employment. Many governors took a personal interest 
in these plans and are providing personal leadership for their 
implementation. A critical component of the plans is the require- 
ment for local partnerships made up of educators, employers, labor 
leaders, and other community representatives. These parinerships 
have widened the number of stakeholders concerned with improv- 
ing the way young people are prepared for their future careers. 

Despite the wide attention and support that School- to- Work 
(STW) has ceived, it faces a major paradox: 

The simplicity and "common-sense" quality of the basic 

STW concepts are the greatest threats to the full imple- 
mentation of these concepts 

Those who do not have an appreciation, of the implications of 
these concepts tend to assume that they should be easy to 
implement. The reality is that implementation will require a 
fundamental restructuring of secondary' education and the full 
involvement of employers in the preparation of young people for 
work. 

Halperin (1994) has delineated the ways that the School -to- Work 
Opportunities Act (STWOA) is different from ail other federal 
education legislation. He has also depicted how secondary educa- 
tion would change if the vision underlying this legislation were to 
achieve its potential. If STW is to be implemented fully, most 
instruction during the final 2 years of secondary* education must be 
revised to be integrated with activities and instruction that occur 
in the workplace. To prepare young people to make informed 
choices of the occupations they wish to study in these final 2 years, 
the information they receive about occupations and their oppor- 
tunities for exploration must be substantially increased throughout 
the lower grades, with a special emphasis on the middle school 
years. 
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Introduction 



In addition, employers must be willing to become involved to a 
depth and on a scale far exceeding any previous efforts at educa- 
tion-employment partnership. Employers must be willing to work 
with educators to plan cooperative activities and to provide oppor- 
tunities for exploration and work -based learning for all students 
who desire these experiences. These activities represent enormous 
challenges to educators and their partners. If these challenges are 
successfully met, STW will accomplish the far-reaching systemic 
changes called for in its authorizing legislation. This paper was 
prepared in the hope that it would provide assistance in meeting 
these challenges. 

Four parts of this paper follow' this introduction. Part I develops 
an historical and cultural context for the current STW initiatives. 
Part II contains a brief summary of the documents upon which the 
paper is based. These documents identify guidelines, principles, 
and practices (collectively referred to as characteristics) that have 
been found to be associated with successful STW initiatives. Part 
III, the main body of the paper, presents each of the characteristics 
and quotes the sources that constitute the basis for the character- 
istics. Part IV, the final section, offers some preliminary observa- 
tions about the major barriers to the full implementation of STW. 
Those readers who are primarily interested in assistance for 
implementation may want to go directly to Part III. 

It should be noted that the characteristics are based primarily on 
studies of programs that were in operation prior to the passage of 
STWOA. The characteristics thus represent a synthesis of findings 
regarding successful transition from education to employment. 

The development of systems to facilitate the widespread adoption 
of STW should, of course, be based on the best available research 
evidence. This evidence suggests, however, that the establishment 
of STW systems will require efforts beyond those reflected in these 
characteristics. The purpose of the act is not the creation of more 
programs. The intent of the legislation will be fulfilled only if the 
STW systems that are developed are part of comprehensive 
educational reform serving all students*. 



Although it not used as a source for the character is tics presented in this paper, Kyle (1995) does examine STW a- 
part ot comprehensive school reform in Kentucky. 
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1 

Historical and 
Cultural Context 

STW is not the first attempt to make secondary education more 
relevant to the interests of students and more useful in their future 
occupational roles. Such efforts date from the manual training 
movement of the 1870s, which recommended that instruction in 
wood and metal working skills be made part of the high school cur- 
riculum. The proponents of manual training (e.g., Runkle 1878) 1 
argued that studying topics of inherent interest would produce 
more motivated students. The most prominent advocate of man- 
ual training, Calvin Woodward, continually stressed that its pur- 
pose was not to tra* i students for occupations: 

I advocate manual training for all children as an ele- 
ment in general education. I care little what tools 
are used, so long as proper habits (morals) are form- 
ed, and provided the windows of the mind are kept 
open toward the world of dungs and forces , physical 
as well as spiritual. 

When the manual elements which are essential to a 
liberal education are universally accepted and incor- 
porated into American schools, the word “manual" 
may very properly be dropped. (Woodward 1883, 
pp. 60-61) 

The proponents of vocational education, in contrast, emphasized 
the need to give students direct preparation for their future occu- 
pations. The Commission on National Aid to Vocational Educa- 
tion (1914) expressed the hope that vocational training would 
“indirectly but positively affect the aims and methods of general 
education” {p. 1 17). The primary purposes of vocational educa- 
tion, however, were economic: 

To conserve and develop our [natural] resources, to 
promote a more productive and prosperous agricul- 
ture; to prevent the waste of human labor; to 



' The years of publication for Runket, Woodward, and the National Commission on Aid to Vocational EJucjtn 
arc from the original documents. The pa$e citations are from Lazerson and Grubb < 1974 ). 
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Historical and Cultural Context 



supplement apprenticeship; to increase the wage- 
earning powei ot our productive workers; to meet 
the increasing demand for trained workmen; [and] 
to offset the increased cost of living, (pp. 116-117) 

Stephens (1995) has compared the similarities between the Smith- 
Hughes Act of 1917, which first authorized federal aid to voca- 
tional education, and the STWDA. Both acts were written to 
address problems m education and the economy, and the rationales 
for their passage are almost identical. 

Manual arts and vocational education had impacts that have lasted 
until the present, but neither achieved the major curricular 
changes hoped for by their advocates. In the 1970s, a full century 
alter manual training began, career education was promoted as a 
way to forge linkages between what happens in the schools and 
what happens in the workplace. Through most of the 1970s, 
career education was the second highest federal educational pri- 
ority’, second only to increasing access for underserved populations. 
Sydney MarlanJ, the primary spokesperson for career education, 
was appointed to the highest federal administrative position in 
education, prior to the creation of the U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion. Despite a federal emphasis that funded a massive (by educa- 
tional standards) research, develop mem, and dissemination effort, 
career education also failed to have significant impact on the tra- 
ditional academic curriculum. Some of the barriers that prevented 
career education from having more impact are the same as those 
facing STW today. These barriers are discussed in the final section 
of this paper. 

The problems that manual training, vocational education, and 
career education attempted tc address remain. In passing the 
STWOA, Congress set forth 10 findings that constituted the foun- 
dation for this legislation. These findings summarize many of the 
problems that the act is designed to address. Here are the findings, 
renumbered, slightly reworded, and grouped into three main 
categories. 

With regard to students: 

1 . A substantial numbe- of youth — especially the economically 
disadvantaged, racial and ethnic minorities, and the dis- 
abled — do not complete high school. 



a 

Some of the barriers that 
prevented career edu- 
cation from having more 
impact are the same as 
those facing STW today. 

f? 
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Historical and Cultural Context 



About 1 in 10 in the age range 16 to 24, approximately 3.5 
million, have not completed high school and are not enrolled 
in school. These individuals are particularly unprepared for 
the demands ot a 2 1st century work force. 

3. Three-fourth of high school students enter the work force 
without bachelor's degrees, and many do not possess the 
academic and entry-level occupational skills needed by 
business and industry. 

With regard to the workplace: 

4- The workplace in the United States is changing in response 
to heightened international competition and new technol- 
ogies. Such forces are ultimately beneficial to the nation, but 
they are shrinking the demand for and undermining the earn- 
ing power of unskilled labor. 

5. Although many students in the United States have part-time 
jobs, there is infrequent linkage between such jobs and career 
planning or explanation or school-based learning. 

6. Unemployment among youth in the United States is intoler- 
ably high and earnings of high school graduates have been 
falling relative to earnings of individuals with more 
education. 

With regard to education and the transition to employment: 

7- Students in the United States can achieve high academic and 
occupational standards, and many learn better and retain 
more w>hen they learn in context, rather chan in the abstract. 

8. Work-based learning, which is modeled on the time-honored 
apprenticeship concept, integrates theo;etical instruction 
with structured on-the-job training. This approach, com- 
bined with school-based learning, can he very effective in 
engaging student interest, enhancing skill acquisition, devel- 
oping positive work attitudes, and preparing youths for high 
skill, high- wage careers. 

9. The United States lacks a comprehensive and coherent 
system to help its youth acquire the knowledge, skills, abili- 
ties, and information about and access to the labor market 
necessary to make an effective transition from school to 
caccer-oricnted work or to further education and training. 
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Historical and Cultural Context 



10. Federal resources currently fund a series of categorical, work- 
related education and training programs, many of which serve 
disadvantaged youth, that are not administered as a coherent 
whole. (PL 108-2.39, Sec 2) 



The problems the STWOA addresses have proved so persistent 
because they arise from one of the strongest, most widely held of 
our national values: that ail young people should have the oppor- 
tunity' c< become all that they are capable of becoming. Because of 
this value, we, as a peuple, are reluctant to employ explicit meth- 
ods of directing young people toward future occupational roles 
We fear that if an occupational direction is set too early in life It 
may limit access to more attractive options at a later age. 



a 



Our national reluctance to 
require early occupational 
decisions has many costs. 



An article in Techniques, the journal of the American Vocational 
Association, addressed the concerns many parents have about 
STW (Vo 1997). The primary objection is the premature fore- 
closing of future options. Parents feel their youngsters are too 
young and uncertain to make career commitments in high school. 
Some parents feel STW is merely a repackaging of vocational 
education. There are even those who claim STW is a method to 
prepare compliant workers for a centrally planned economy (Eagle 
Forum undated). 



Our national reluctance to require early occupational decisions has 
many costs. One is the several years that a large proportion of high 
school graduates, and even more dropouts, spend “floundering” 
(Hamilton 1987) in low-wage jobs that have no career potential. 
Another is what Orubb (1989) has called “milling around” in post- 
secondary' education without clear occupational goals. Beyond 
these direct costs to the individuals are the societal costs of pro- 
viding second-chance training and retraining programs for those 
who cannot find jobs that offer some degree of security' and more 
than minimum wages. At the macro level, the inefficient prepara- 
tion of human resources results in a work force that makes it more 
difficult for U.S. firms to compete in the global economy. 
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Source Documents 



The documents summarized in this section were used to develop 
the synthesis of the characteristics presented in this paper. Three 
criteria were used to select these documents. The first ts that they 
were based on reviews or analysis of empirical data that attempted 
to determine the effectiveness of programs intended to assist the 
transition from education or training to employment. The effec- 
tiveness data were either formative, regarding the conduct of the 
programs, or summative, regarding outcomes. The second criter- 
ion is that the research was based on multiple sites. To keep the 
review within manageable length, case studies of single sites were 
not included. The third criterion was that the documents were 
published after the passage of the STWOA and either were enter- 
ed into the ERIC database or came to the author’s attention 1 . 

Bragg and Hamm (1995) identify 5 factors found in 10 work-based 
learning programs in community colleges. These programs “were 
selected as exemplars of a formal structure and commitment to 
work-based learning” (p. 4T) 

Charner et al. (1995) summarize the findings of a National Insti- 
tute for Work and Learning study of 14 school-to-work transition 
programs. “The sites represent a variety of goals and strategies, 
strong connections with business, and evidence of success in terms 
of student outcomes.” (p. 40) 

Churchill ( 1994) draws upon studies evaluating youth employment 
programs that have demonstrated the shortcomings of programs 
that concentrate on work experience alone. Churchill focuses his 
recommendation on how the STWOA model can benefit planners 
and providers of Job Training Partnership Act programs. 

Grubb s { 1995) paper is based on a review of studies of the effec- 
tiveness of the job training programs for disadvantaged and 



The ERIC database was searched several times using the keywords school-to-work (as one word) and limited to the 
years 1994-1997. An Apnl 1997 search identified 669 documents. The abstracts of those that appeared to be ap- 
propriate were reviewed and full copies were obtained of those that were judged to be most relevant for this paper 
Additional searches were conducted with eialuunon added as a keyword to cross-check the results of the wider 
searches. In some cases the research that underlies the documents \va> reported in more than one publication. 

The sources cited here are those that were judged to be the more accessible. For example, journal articles are cited 
rather than the technical reports upon which the articles are based. 
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Source Documents 



dislocated workers, welfare recipients, and other special popula- 
tions. After an analysis of the reasons for the modest benefits from 
such programs, Grubb, like Churchill, concludes that the elements 
included in the STWOA arc needed to provide a vision for guiding 
job training programs. 

Hamilton and Hamilton (1994) prepared the*, -document as a 
position paper for the American Youth Policy Forum. The paper 
reviews the difficulties that young people encounter in finding jobs 
thar use their skills and pay more than the minimum wage. The 
paper concludes that a career opportunity' system is needed for 
noncollege -bound youths and that the STWOA provides a basis, 
but not a blueprint, for such a system. 

The Office of Technology Assessment (1995) examined the po- 
tential opportunities and possible pitfalls of work-based learning 
that would be supported by the STWOA. Three main questions 
are addressed: (1) What are the alternative models of work-based 
learning and how effective are they? (2) What new learning tech- 
nologies could support work-based learning? and (3) How can 
employers be persuaded to provide work-based learning experi- 
ences for students? 

Pauly (1994) draws upon a study conducted by the Manpower 
Development Research Corporation of 16 innovative programs 
that link high school with work-based learning. The article dis- 
cusses what educators and employers accomplished, the barriers 
they encountered, and advice they would give to tho^e starting 
STW programs. 

The Secretaries of the Department of Education and the Depart- 
ment of Labor. Riley and Reich (1996), report to Congress on the 
implementation of the STWOA. Strictly speaking, this report is 
more a descriptive survey of early implementation efforts than an 
evaluation. It does, however, identify key STW system elements, 
based on states that were able to submit complete data in 1996. 
This paper thus represents the best current national description of 
what is required to develop statewide STW systems. 
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Characteristics of 
Successful STW 
Initiatives 

The characteristics in this section represent the author's synthesis 
of the findings and recommendations from the eight documents 
listed in the previous section. Naturally, there is not complete 
agreement across the documents regarding either the content or 
wording of specific characteristics, principles, and practices of suc- 
cessful STW initiatives. To enable readers to judge for themselves 
whether the summary statement accurately reflects the sources, 
quotes from the separate documents follow each of the character- 
istics. The order is from the general to the specific. The charac- 
teristic dealing with overall system development is presented first 
and is followed by those for partnerships, commitment, and fund- 
ing, which are followed by those dealing with guidance and class- 
room/worksite activities. 



Characteristic 1: 



Successful initiatives are guided by a comprehensive, 
strategic vision that sets forth the linkages expected at 
each level of the system and encourages partners to 
realize the vision in their particular circumstances. 



As stated in the original documents: 

Charner et al. (1995): Successful transition systems require 
administrators who, with the support and involvement of 
their communities, are able to develop a shared vision, clear 
goals, and a comprehensive strategy, (p. 40) 

Churchill (1994): Short-term, fragmented interventions 
arc insufficient— institutions and resources need to be 
merged to provide ongoing youth development and sup- 
port. (not numbered) 
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Grubb (1995): The real problem with existing job training 
program is not that an individual component here or there 
is not of adequate quality, but that the offerings of the 
‘system’ as a whole consist of a welter of different services, 
none of them obviously more effective than any others and 
all of them poorly coordinated. . . . This suggests that the 
most powerful approaches to reforming job training would 
first create models of more comprehensive and interactive 
employment-related services, (p. 92) 

Hamilton and Hamilton (1994): Because many compon- 
ents of a career opportunity system already exist, we do not 
need to build a system from the ground up. The challenge 
facing us is to bring existing components toget/ier as a coherent 
whole r hat serves the needs of all young people, (emphasis in 
the original) (p. 4) 

Riley and Reich (1996): For STW purposes, states gen- 
erally are divided into regions that correspond to local labor 
market areas, JTPA service delivery areas, educational 
areas, geographic boundaries, or other established divisions. 
These regions, usually governed by a partnership of key 
stakeholders, operate as support structures for local part- 
nerships. They provide a vehicle for coordinating local 
workforce training and economic development initiatives 
with STW, as well as sharing best practices, (p. 41) 

Each of these sources speaks to the need for a comprehensive view 
of STW. Many programs exist to facilitate transition, but no over- 
all system connects these separate pieces. The legislation itself and 
all its advocates have repeatedly stated that STW is not another 
program. STW is directed to systemic change in the way efforts 
are organized and coordinated so that all students are served. 

Organizational change and coordination are, of course, formidable 
challenges. Most administrators acknowledge the value of coordi- 
nation but making it happen is not easy. Resources must be invest- 
ed and disparate policies, regulations, funding sources, service 
areas, and calendars must be aligned. In addition, coordination 
carries the threat of loss of control and accountability (Lewis and 
Chen 1988). 

The literature suggests that, if these barriers are to be overcome, 
potential partners must face a common problem the solution to 
which exceeds the resources of any single partner (Gray 1985), and 
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Characteristics of Successful STW Initi 



there must be mutual benefit from cooperation. (Van tie Ven 
1976). The STW transitional problems of youth surely exceed the 
resources of any partner. It remains to be seen whether there will 
be sufficient coordination ;o yield mutual benefits. 

Creating a strategic vision primarily involves describing a future 
state where things would be better than they are at presenr. A 
vision is an idealized concept of how things ought to be. Obvi- 
ously, the better the information about current conditions* the 
clearer the vision of the future can he. For this reason, the process 
of crcat ng a vision often begins with an assessment of the current 
situation. 

It is beyond the scope of this paper to discuss the procedures for 
conducting a needs assessment and developing a strategic vision, 
but these are essential steps that should be part of any STW ini- 
tiative. Some of the guides listed in the bibliography discuss these 
processes. The Center for Occupational Research and Develop- 
ment offers, on a fee basis, a standardized procedure for assessing 
needs and planning educational improvements for tech prep and 
STW (Bond 1996). 



Characteristic 2: 



Successful initiatives have made special efforts to 
involve employers in their partnerships. 



As stated in the original documents: 

Bragg and Hamm (1995): The location of a local work- 
based learning program relative to its industry is another 
success factor. We saw it in terms of having a ‘corner on 
the market.’ Extremely close ties with local employers 
contribute to programs that are widely viewed as ‘exclusive* 
training grounds, especially when those industry groups 
(usually made up of small to medium firms) also are of great 
importance to the local economy, (p. 43) 

Charner et al. (1995): Effective collaboration requires all 
stakeholders — schools, businesses, postsecondary institu- 
tions, and community partners — to be engaged in an active 
and ongoing partnership and to be willing to reform all 
aspects of the system, (p. 58) 
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Hamilton and Hamilton (1994): Partner ship (emphasis in 
the original) is the key to constructing a system out of the 
already existing programs and new components. The most 
challenging new component is systematic work-based learn- 
ing, epitomized by youth apprenticeship. Securing oppor- 
tunities for large numbers of young people to engage in 
work -based learning entails multiple new connections 
among existing institutions and a solid institutional founda- 
tion. The following entities must be involved: 

• Employers (individual employers, industry or trade 
associations) 

• Schools (school systems, area vocational centers, com- 
munity, technical, and vocational colleges) 

• Employees (union, professional organizations, repre- 
sentatives of employees without formal organizations) 

• Young people 

• Parents 

• Community organizations (sc hoc 17b u sine ss partnerships, 
neighborhood organizations, affinity groups, Cooperative 
Extension) 

• Government (federal, state, and regional Departments of 
Education, Labor Economic Development, and related 
agencies) (p. 6) 

Office of Technology Assessment (1995): Successful 
implementation will require effective partnerships between 
business and schools — institutions that operate with dif- 
ferent cultures and have little experience working together, 
(p- 19) 

Pauly (1994): A major challenge will be to recruit large 
numbers of employers to provide more than just a small 
number of intensive work-based learning slots for students. 
<P- 16) 

Riley and Reich (1996): Employers and labor unions play a 
key role in building a STW system. This element relates 
directly to several charges in the [STWOAJ Act: first, the 
emphasis on employers and unions as equal partners with 
education in the full range of local implementation activi- 
ties; second, the charge to transform workplaces into active 
learning environments; and third, enabling all systems to 
offer work-based learning to all students. This translates 
into a need for substantive investment and leadership by 
employers at the state, regional, and local level, (p. 37) 
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The challenges of preparing youth for meaningful employment: 
cannot be met by educators alone. All segments of the community 
must become involved, but the participation of employers is cri- 
tical. Every serious examination of STW concludes that the major 
obstacle to making it an option for all students will be securing the 
cooperation of enough employers who are willing to provide oppor- 
tunities for work -based learning (e.g., Bailey 1995). Germany is 
often cited as the prime example of a major industrialized country 
that has secured the full involvement of employers and unions in 
the preparation of youth for work. Stern (1991) cautions that the 
chances of creating comparable conditions in this country are slim: 

The elaborate set of institutions, laws and social 
norms that evolved over the course of centuries and 
now sustain the German apprenticeship system do 
not exist in the United States and could not be 
created by fiat. In the absence of institutions to 
promote their collective self-interest in a well- 
trained workforce, most individual employers try to 
minimize their own investment in training and rely 
on schools or other firms to train their new employ- 
ees- (cited in Mendel 1994, p. 10) 

The Office of Technology Assessment (1995) has identified the 
main incentives and disincentives to employer involvement. The 
opportunity to recruit well-trained workers and contributing to the 
improvement of education and the community are perceived as the 
main benefits. The disincentives include the following: 

• Inadequate preparation of students for work placements 

• Lack of coordinated support from the work-based learning 
program 

• The employers’ training costs, which include student wages and 
the time and effort of supervisors and mentors 

• Regulatory restrictions and the extra insurance costs, which 
include child labor and safety laws and general liability and 
worker's compensation insurance 

• Organizational resistance to work-based learning from manage- 
ment or other employees in the company 

• Economic uncertainty, due to slowdown in the local economy or 
changes in a company’s business fortunes (p. 17) 
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Characteristic 3: 



Ot these six, only the tirst two can be influenced by educatois. 

It STW is to reach its hill potential, employers, more than any 
other partners, must see that participation is in their own self- 
interest. For the private sector firms that employ over 85 percent 
of the work force, self-interest means that STW must, in the long 
run, contribute to their profitability. If employers cannot be con- 
vinced of this benefit, it is unlikely they will participate. 



’a 



Commitment and support at all levels and from all 
partners are essential for STW initiatives. It is helpful 
to have individuals or groups who act as advocates for 
STW. 



As stated in the original documents: 

Bragg and Hamm ( 1995): An individual or small group was 
critical to the success and reputation of each program. The 
leaders were deeply knowledgeable, experienced and com- 
mitted. Often they were thought of as ‘champions' for their 
programs, and in many cases, were founders continuing on 
as archbearers. 

Strong programs maintain healthy relationships within the 
college and are well supported by upper administration. 

(p- 43) 

Charner et al. (1995): Those who deliver the program — 
teachers, counselors, and support staff members — must be 
innovative, adaptable, and willing to take risks with instruc- 
tion, curriculum, and classroom management. They must 
be committed to helping each student navigate new learn- 
ing systems and strategies, and they must often fill such 
diverse roles, as tutor, mentor, friend, role model, and 
taskmaster, (p. 58) 



Office of Technology Assessment (1995): Parents and stu- 
dents will need to be convinced of the merits of these new 
[STW] arrangements, and many may respond initially with 
skepticism, ip. 9) 
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Pauly (1995): Program directors and teachers told us 
repeatedly about the importance of high-quality program 
implementation. Some frequently cited lessons include — 

* A school-level program coordinator with release time is 
needed to monitor and energize each school’s implemen- 
tation process. 

• School-wide support is critical. Guidance counselors, 
nonparticipating teachers, and administrators can make 
or break a program’s reputation, so program staff should 
work hard to gain their support, (p. 69) 

Riley and Reich (1996): If STW is to be effective for all 
students, implementing partners need training and staff 
development. For education staff, this might include op- 
portunities for teachers and career counselors to have 
extended experience with employers. Staff development 
also might promote a shared base of knowledge among 
elementary, secondary, and postsecondary staff in areas 
such as contextual learning, portfolio assessment and use of 
technology. . . . Employers and labor unions could learn 
how they can best contribute to all education reform ef- 
forts, from developing work-based and school-based com- 
ponent, mentoring curricula, and skill standards, to par- 
ticipating in employer/educator teaching teams, and help- 
ing restructure schools as high performance organizations. 
(PP- 34-35) 

Much confusion and misunderstanding exist about the purposes of 
STW. Some of these misconceptions undoubtedly arise from the 
term itself. School is often und .rstood to mean high school, and the 
inference is made that students will move directly to work without 
additional education. Some perceive STW as just another version 
of vocational education, appropriate primarily for students who do 
not plan to continue their education. 

The advocates of STW and the legislation authorizing the current 
federal initiative specifically disavow such a limited view. Never- 
theless, it exists; continuing, extensive efforts will be necessary to 
change prevailing perceptions. These efforts must be addressed to 
educators as well as to parents and students. 
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Characteristic 4: 



STW initiative have adequate financial support, 
which often means a variety of different sources have 
been developed. 



As stated in the original documents: 

Bragg and Hamm (1995): Sufficient and stable financial 
resources, from more than, one source, are important to 
supporting all aspects of the program. Nearly all the exem- 
plary programs had funding from outside their colleges, 
especially from the firms engaged in the programs. Work- 
based learning is also extremely demanding of human re- 
sources. All the people engaged in it need time, training, 
and support to contribute fully, (pp. 43-44) 

Charner and others (1995): Without creative financing 
strategies, no high-quality school-to-work transition pro- 
gram can survive. The special requirements of putting 
together a comprehensive system make it necessary to iden- 
tify and reallocate financial and in-kind resources from di- 
verse federal, state, and local government agencies, school 
districts; business; conununiry-based organizations, and 
foundations, (p. 59) 

Grubb (1995): This vision of job training programs would 
combine the resources currently available in different fed- 
eral programs to create more integrated efforts. These 
would combine, for example, remediation currently funded 
by the Adult Education Act, the Adult Literacy Act, JTPA, 
and JOBS [Job Opportunities and Basic Skills] ; vocational 
skills training supported by Perkins, JTPA, and (sometimes) 
JOBS, on-the-job training and work-based experience now 
funded by JOBS, and potentially the STWOA; support ser- 
vices funded by JTPA and JOBS, and income maintenance 
available to welfare recipients in JOBS and to students 
through Pell Grants, (p. 94) 

Office of Technology Assessment (1995): High quality 
work -based learning opportunities will require the invest- 
ment of considerable time ana resources by participating 
employers, (p. 9) 
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The systemic change calLed tor by the STWOA will be expensive, 
and the federal grants available under this act will cover only a 
small percentage of the cost. The grants are intended to be “ven- 
ture capital*’ (Riley and Reich 1996, p. 15) that will be used to 
involve in the transition process a variety of partners who have had 
limited contact with education. The expectation is that once the 
partnerships are formed, nonfederal sources will assume the cost of 
maintaining them. The largest contribution will have to come 
from employers, and has been noted earlier, they will have to per- 
ceive benefits from incurring the costs of their participation in 
STW. 



Characteristic 5: 



Students have a strong foundation of career informa- 
tion and an awareness of their own interests, goals, 
and abilities that result from a planned sequence of 
learning experiences throughout their school years. 



As stated in the original documents: 

Charner et al. (1995); Another critical component for 
effective transition systems is the presence of a set of core 
support services that are geared to each individual student- 
Some of these services begin as early as elementary school 
and include career information, assessment, and career 
counseling, as well as mentoring and personal counseling. 

. . . Guidance and information services must be ongoing, 
and every student should have an educational and career 
plan that is regularly reviewed and updated. 

Programs that do not start until the Hth grade miss the 
chance to make a difference for many students. Programs 
need to take a progressive approach that includes prepara- 
tory ‘feeder’ programs starting as early as elementary or 
middle school, (p. 59) 

Churchill (1994): Adolescents have particular develop- 
mental needs — preparation for the worksite, adult mentor- 
ship, and ongoing support and counseling are vital, (not 
numbered) 
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Hamilton and Hamilton (1994): Before they can make 
sound choices about their education, young people need a 
sense of where it can lead them. Everyone needs to become 
familiar with possibilities, even long before specific career 
choices are necessary. • - - Career information should be — 

• Broad and varied enough to include the entire range of 
career pathways 

• Age appropriate 

• Started in elementary school and continued through 
higher education 

• Based on observation and experience as well as 
information 

• Organized to include parents, (p. 5) 

Pauly (1994): For students to make informed decisions 
about the kind of work-based learning experiences that are 
appropriate for them— and to avoid making a premature 
occupational choice-they need information on the oppor- 
tunities and requirements of jobs in many different indus- 
tries. Some programs provide highly developed career 
exposure activities and counseling, (p. 69) 

Riley and Reich (1996): In STW systems, career awareness 
and exploration begin as early as possible, with students 
choosing a career major by the start of 1 1th grade. Career 
awareness and exposure activities, and selecting a major 
allow students to choose a contexL in which to learn and 
apply their skills in practical situation. Together with con- 
necting activities, this provides learners with the infor- 
mation. tools, and support to make informed choices about 
their academic and career goals, (p. 33) 

STW systems allow students to explore ‘all aspects of an 
industry’ . . . students receive broad exposure to issues and 
skills related to their career of interest, rather than learning 
isolated task- or job-specific skills. First, for students, it 
means that work-based and school-based learning com- 
ponents provide exposure to ea^h component of an indus- 
try — from sales and marketing, management and finance, 
to technical skills, labor and community issues, health and 
safety, even environmental issues — in an integrated in- 
structional system. For implementing partnerships, ‘all 
aspects’ means that students are presented with 
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information on the array of occupations and careers that 
comprise an industry, from the most basic to the most 
advanced, {pp. 35-36) 

Most school systems already have in place at the elementary and 
middle school levels many of the components needed to implement 
this characteristic. The most lasting effects of the career education 
initiatives of the 1970s appear to have been at these levels. At- 
tempts to include information about careers as part of instruction 
m the traditional curriculum were better received at the eleni;n> 
tary than at ihe secondary level. In middle schools, the explora- 
tory courses, such as industrial technology, focused more directly 
on careers and many schools began structured work-based explo- 
ration experiences that have continued to the present (Wickwire 
1995). 

For STW to realize its potential, existing components need to be 
strengthened and a new relationship created between education 
and work in grades 9-12, especially in the Final 2 years. Forging 
such linkages will require change throughout the high school 
curriculum in the manner indicated in the next characteristic. 



Characteristic 6: 



Academic learning is integrated with and supportive 
of occupational learning. 



As stated in the original documents: 

Charner et al. (1995): The curriculum in transition systems 
must provide multiple points of connection between the 
traditional worlds of work and learning. Classes must work 
to integrate academic and vocational courses and to pro- 
vide hands-on and contextual learning experiences that 
place high expectation on students. Programs must build a 
solid foundation of both academic skills and work-readiness 
skills, (p. 58) 

Churchill (1994): 1. Work alone is not enough — work- 
place experiences should be integrated with academic 
preparation to yield necessary practical and theoretical 
skills. 
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2. Narrow job' training is not enough — because the world 
of work is changing rapidly, work -based experiences should 
build broad, transferable skills. 

5. Just putting people in work settings does not ensure 
{high] quality learning — management of work-base experi- 
ences is a complex task, requiring clear goals and expecta- 
tions, structured training plans, carefully designed adminis- 
trative capacity, and quality assurance mechanisms, (not 
numbered) 

Grubb (1995): l. The inclusion of academic instruction. 

In many federal programs like JTPA and JOBS, these 
academic components are eirher remedial education or 
English as a Second Language (ESL). 

2. The inclusion of vocational skills training, integrated 
with academic (or remedial) instruction. Integration does 
not imply (as it does in job training) that individuals receive 
both kinds of instruction, at different times of day; it is a 
much more complex practice in which academic and occu- 
pational content are combined within a single class, some- 
times with the collaboration of two different instructors, 

(P- 93) 

Hamilton and Hamilton (1994): A system requires multiple 
effective links between the two learning setting, including 
the following: 

• School credit granted for work -based learning. 

■ School courses teach knowledge and skills used at work. 

• School courses and projects draw on work experiences 
and work issues. 

• Parents are knowledgeable about both school and work. 

• Case management provides support and problem solving 
across both settings and involves parents. 

• School coordinators and workplace coordinators 
communicate frequently. 

• Reports on work-based learning are shared regularly with 
school and parents. 

• Students receive advice and encouragement (mentoring) 
at work and school on course selection and performance 
and on career planning, (p. 6) 
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Riley and Reich (1996): Learning is organized around 
career majors, which provide a context ior learning tied to 
students’ interests and allow tor connections between 
school 'based learning and work -based learning, (p. 39) 

The degree of interconnectedness between school-based and work- 
based learning called for in these recommendations has never been 
achieved on a broad scale in U.S. education. It is, in effect, a call 
for all teachers to revise radically what they teach. At present, in 
the typical classroom, the textbook provides the primary structure 
for the subject matter. Teachers vary in the degree to which they 
go beyond the text, but the broad definition of the content to he 
covered is provided by the textbook. 



The rationale ior STW calls for teachers to adopt a completely 
different perspective. With STW, what is to be taught starts with 
the skills and knowledge required in the workplace. Instruction in 
the traditional academic subjects — English, mathematics, science, 
social studies — is to be made relevant to what is needed on the job. 
STW thus calls for teachers, especially those at the high school 
level, to change how they define their curriculum and present their 
material. This is a change easily recommended, but tremendously 
difficult to implement. The magnitude of the challenge can 
scarcely be overestimated, but if STW is to be implemented in the 
manner envisioned by its advocates, this challenge must be met. 
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STW thus calls for teach- 
ers, especially those at the 
high school level, to 
change how they define 
their curriculum and pre- 
sent their material. 
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Other Characteristics 

The characteristics that have been discussed ate the ones on which 
the most consensus exists across the separate sources. This section 
discusses other recommendations that were presented by onlv one 
of the sources. 

Charner et ai. { 1995) offer two additional key elements of 
successful program: 

* Fostering self-determination in all students 

• Ensuring access to postsecondary options 

The first of these addresses the need for all students to take 
responsibility for their learning and the development of personal 
and social skills that will enable them to be mature, independent 
adults. The operative word in the previous sentence is dll, and it is 
emphasized in the original document. STW cannot be for special 
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groups. If it is, it runs the risks of either being stigmatized or elitist. 
The emphasis on po^tsecondary options is consistent with the need 
tor STW to be for all students. If STW is seen as most suitable for 
students not planning on college, it obviously will have limited 
appeal. 

Pauly (1994) identifies two very specific elements of successful 
implementation: 

• It STW courses are offered as electives, many students will take 
only a few of these courses, limiting the benefits they receive. 

• Scheduling is a common problem that often requires 
intervention from the principal, (p. 69) 

It should be recalled that Pauly, and most of the other authors, 
reports the results of research on discrete programs, not initiatives 
that are attempting systemic change to serve all students. Never- 
theless, the second of what Pauly calls “frequently cited lessons" 
indicates that the creation of comprehensive options is needed if 
STW is to be successful. This lesson has all the more meaning as 
STW attempts to become more inclusive and have its principles 
adopted across the full curriculum. Career majors and career 
academies, as described by Hamilton and Hamilton (1994), also 
address the need for a comprehensive approach and flexible 
scheduling: 

Career majors and career academies enable students to 
organize their education around a career area, giving them 
an increased sense of purpose and clearer target to aim for. 
Career academies also provide a greater sense of belonging 
and more flexible schedules than conventional schools 
offer, (p. 6) 

If STW were to be implemented as its adw ates hope, all students 
would have career majors and the school schedules would be 
developed to accommodate the combination of school -based and 
work-based learning. The major barriers to such sweeping changes 
are discussed in the next section. 
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Barriers to 
Implementation 



The documents that were reviewed to develop this paper indicate 
that the transition from education to employment can be facili- 
tated by well-designed programs. The full implementation of the 
STWOA requires that the principles of these programs be applied 
more widely to create systems for all students. The major barriers 
to such implementation are similar to those that blocked wide- 
spread adoption of career education. In 1974, 20 years prior to the 
passage of the STWOA, the Education Amendments of 1974 
officially established career education as a national priority and set 
forth the following objectives (Herr 1987, p. 20): 

• Increase the relationship between schools and society 7 as a whole 

• Relate the curricula of schools to the needs of persons to func- 
tion in society 7 

• Extend the concept of the education process into the areas of 
employment and community' 

• Foster flexibility in attitudes, skills, and knowledge in order to 
enable persons to cope with accelerating change and 
obsolescence 

'' Eliminate any distinction between education for vocational 
purposes and general or academic education 

The parallels between these objectives and those of the STWOA 
are obvious. The passage of STWOA is evidence that the objec- 
tives of career education were not achieved. 

The barriers that blocked career education remain, and they must 
be dealt with if the potential of the STWOA is to be realized. 

Major efforts will be needed in rhese areas: 

• Recruiting enough employers who are willing to provide oppor- 
tunities for work-based learning 

• Providing teachers the time, resources, and support (especially 
the assistance of employers) required to connect school-based 
and work-based learning 

• Informing parents about the objectives of STW and countering 
erroneous perceptions and assumptions 

• Fostering the vocational maturity of high school students 
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a 

Parents may not be 
essential to the develop- 
ment of STW initiatives, 
but they are crucial to 
their viability. 

?f 



The first and main barrier has been discussed in connection with 
Characteristic 2. STW is totally dependent on employers becom- 
ing full partners in the preparation of young people for careers. 

The successful programs have demonstrated that high levels of 
employer involvement are possible. The challenge is to convince a 
sufficient number of employers to provide STW opportunities for 
all students. 

More internal to education but almost as difficult, is the effort that 
will be required to change the high school curriculum in the man- 
ner envisaged by STW. Academic teachers will have to become 
sufficiently familiar with a variety of occupations to design related 
instruction. Individual educational plans will have to be developed 
for each student. Employers will have to devote long hours to 
planning and coordinating instruction with teachers. All of these 
things, which are happening on a small scale, will have to be 
greatly expanded. 

None of the documents that were reviewed to identify the charac- 
teristics presented in this paper stressed the role of parents in 
STW. Parents may not be essential to the development of STW 
initiatives, but they are crucial to their viability. The value our 
culture places on college education has been discussed many times 
(e.g., Gray 1996, 1997). Most educators and many parents know 
the many arguments that can be made against the time and ex- 
pense of a college education. Still the preference remains. STW is 
intended to maintain, not close, postsecondary options, but parents 
are not seeing it that way (Vo 1997). A massive shift in public per- 
ception will be necessary for parents of college -bound students to 
support STW for their children. 

Characteristic 5 emphasizes the need for a strong foundation of 
career information developed through a planned sequence of 
learning experiences. Research on occupational decision-making 
has established that choices are not single, point-in-time events, 
but part of a developmental process. The theorists who have pro- 
posed different models of career choice all agree that young people 
need a period of exploration before their interests crystallize on a 
limited number of acceptable alternatives (Osipow 1983). 

The German dual system of apprenticeship is widely regarded as 
the best existing model for facilitating the transition from school to 
employment- Even in Germany, however, longitudinal studies 
have found that only about 50-60 percent of adults hold jobs 
related to their prior training (Witte and Kalleberg 1994). Oppor- 
tunities for occupational exploration in middle school and the 
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initial high school years will have to be significantly expanded to 
enable students to develop the maturity and acquire the infor- 
mation needed for informed choices. 

Despite the major obstacles facing STW, it responds to real needs 
in our society' and has received strong, continuing attention from 
high political officials. More so than career education, STW is 
designed to be a ground-up rather than top-down innovation. 
Nevertheless, the paradox mentioned in the introduction could 
still be the greatest threat to STW achieving its potential. An 
investment much greater than that currently being made will be 
required from all partners if the structural changes called for by the 
act are to be realised. If this investment is forthcoming, if sound 
principles are followed, and if the systems are given adequate time 
to develop, STW 7 can have a major impact on education and the 
productivity of the U S. work force. 

To underscore the need for time for STW' systems to develop, che 
paper closes with one of the basic findings from the analysis of the 
assumption underlying the STWOA conducted by the Office of 
Technology Assessment (1995): 

Even the best school-to-work transition programs have re- 
quired at least five years of implementation and refinement to 
operate effectively. Neither theory, nor research, nor expert 
advice appears sufficient to assure quick success, perhaps be- 
cause success is partly dependent on establishing a reputation 
with employers, parents, and students, and that takes time. 
(P-9) 



Barriers to Implementation 
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An investment much 
greater than that currently 
being made will be re- 
quired from all partners if 
the structural changes 
called for by the act are to 
be realized. 
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lished by the American Vocational Association (Thiers 1995). 

The bibliography includes these documents under the category 
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